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7^4 Reviews of Books 

ject; yet, curiously enough, Laud's visitations are not mentioned, while 
the works of Tatham, Overton, and Babington might have offered some 
leads. In the very full list of references on the justices of the peace, it 
is strange that Burn's exhaustive treatise is not included. Actual errors 
are happily few, though, so far as is known to the reviewer, the justices 
of the peace never tried civil pleas (p. 214), and there is a slight mistake 
in computing the food allowances of masters and apprentices (pp. 143, 
161). 

Arthur Lyon Cross. 

The French Revolution: a Study in Democracy. By Nesta H. Web- 
ster. (New^ York: E. P. Dutton and Company. Pp. xv, 519. 
$8.00.) 

The subtitle of this volume is misleading ; it should read, " A Study 
in Conspiracies ". To Mrs. Webster, the French Revolution was a great 
conspiracy in which participated the faction of the Due d'Orleans, a 
group she calls " the subversives ", Prussia, and a , group of English 
radicals with Stanhope and Priestley at their head. The idea was not 
new; Gustave Bord had written La Conspiration Revolutionnaire de 
i/'Sp, Montjoie, La Conjuration de Louis Philippe Joseph d'Orleans, and 
Prudhomme, L'Histoire des Crimes commis pendant la Revolution, but 
their undertakings were limited in their scope. It remained for Mrs. 
Webster to envisage the Revolution as one vast European conspiracy 
against the French monarchy. The idea was certainly grandiose ! The 
book has all the external marks of a scientific work. Four pages are 
devoted to a discussion of " Authorities consulted '', and there is an 
abundance of foot-notes containing references to the sources. Mrs. 
Webster believed she had written a scientific work. '' Notes and quota- 
tion marks ", she writes, " have gone out of fashion ", but even at the 
risk of giving the pages of her book " a ponderous appearance ", she had 
" reverted to the old-fashioned system of notes ", since her object was 
" not to weave fanciful word-pictures around the great scenes of the 
Revolution, but to tell as simply and clearly as possible what really hap- 
pened ". How did she succeed? The English press was, evidently, 
much impressed by the book, The Spectator declaring it " a veritable 
revelation to those who only knew of the Revolution from Carlyle's 
brilliant but profoundly misleading pages ". It is a revelation even to 
those who know the Revolution from a first-hand study of the sources. 
The book does not rise above the level of a reactionary pamphlet. The 
point of view is that of Marie Antoinette, who looked upon the whole 
Revolution as a conspiracy, and it might even have been written by her 
had she but possessed the industry to accomplish the large amount of 
reading in the sources that Mrs. Webster has accomplished. The 
method of the book is as unscientific as the conception of the problem. 
In the first place, apart from such works as those of Bord, Taine, Bire, 
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Dauban, Wallon, Cassagnac, Mortimer-Ternaux, and others of the same 
period, largely literary in their training and reactionary in their point 
of view, Mrs. Webster seems to be almost totally ignorant of the recent 
literature' — books, articles in periodicals, etc. — on the Revolution. Louis 
Madelin's popular volume she looks upon as " representing the last word 
in modern French thought on the vexed questions of the Revolution ", 
and yet she might have spoken with less assurance had she read the 
reviews of the book published in the American Historical Review and 
the Revue d'Histoire Moderne. Her use of the sources is as uncritical 
as her point of view. All sources look alike to her. She does note, in 
her four pages devoted to " authorities ", that as the publication of the 
Moniteur did not begin until November 24, 1789, the "numbers relating 
to events anterior to that date were written up afterwards ", and then, 
forgetting what she had written or failing to see the bearing of it, she 
uses the Moniteur as a source for the period between May and Novem- 
ber, 1789, instead of citing the sources that had been used by the 
Moniteur. She has not the faintest idea of what proof means in his- 
torical research. Her conception of it would seem to be, giving " chap- 
ter and verse for every controversial statement ", and for this purpose 
one source is as good as another and even secondary books will fill the 
bill when they supply the information needed. It was a pure waste of 
time to write such a book, and it is unfortunate that it was ever pub- 
lished, for it is attractively written, has all the earmarks of a scientific 
work, and may do much harm, if it finds its way into public libraries 
and into the hands of readers incapable of forming a correct estimate of 
its value. 

Fred Morrow Fling. 

Anglo-American Relations, 1861-1865. By Brougham Villiers 
and W. H. Chesson. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1920. Pp. vii, 214. $2.50.) 

There is just now somewhat of a rush into the field of British- 
American history, the works produced usually having the object of 
cementing good relations. The present work is of this type. Mr. 
Chesson has contributed a concluding chapter of forty pages. Voices of 
the 'Sixties, in which are brought together terse descriptions of Ameri- 
can writers and speakers who influenced English thought during the 
American Civil War, and of some of the leading Englishmen who were 
active in the British Union and Emancipation Societies. The bulk of 
the work however is given to a presentation, on broad lines, of the feel- 
ing and understanding (or more often, misunderstanding) of the two 
peoples under the emotions and conditions of our Civil War. Here Mr. 
Villiers is very skillful and very just in delineation of national psychol- 
ogy. His work is based largely on the findings of the late Charles 
Francis Adams, and while indicating clearly various minor influences, 
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